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REVIEWS. 


The work can be warmly commended aa an excellent clinical sum¬ 
mary of the knowledge of syphilis as it has been developed by most 
recent research. Less voluminous than Mauriac’s scholarly volumes 
more clearly formulated than Finger’s book, it should be serviceable 
both to the specialist and general practitioner. 

E. M. 


An American Test-book of Obstetrics foe Practitioners and Stu¬ 
dents. By James C. Cameron, M.D., Edward P. Davis, M.D., 
Robert L. Dickinson, M.D., Charles Warrington Earle, M.D.! 
James H. Etheridge, M.D., Henry J. Garrigdes, M.D., Barton 
Cooke Hirst, M.D., Charles Jewett, M.D., Howard A. Kelly, 
M.D., Richard C. Norris, M.D., Chahncey D. Palmer, M.D., The- 
ophilus Paevin, H.D., George A. Pieesol, M.D., Edwaed Rey¬ 
nolds, M.D., Henby Schwarz, M.D., Richard C. Norris, M.D., 
Editor ; Robert L. Dickinson, M.D., Art Editor. With nearly 900 col¬ 
ored and half-tone illustrations. 8vo., pp. 1000. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders, 1895. 

A Text-look oj Obstetrics by sixteen different authors has reached us. 
and we believe the nature of the work demands more than a passing 
notice. Practitioners and students of medicine possess one or more text¬ 
books of obstetrics written by single authors, and many of us several 
books by the same authors many times revised; but we believe a text-book 
by more than one individual has not heretofore appeared, at least during 
the last decade. The demand for a work which should not only embody 
the teachings of several prominent American obstetricians, thus reflect- 
mg au recent progress made in the theory and practice of obstetrics, 
but should also be a standard teaching-work for students and a guide 
for practitioners, bos called for the present book. The sixteen different 
authors selected will be at once recognized by all as well-known and 
experienced teachers of obstetrics in several of the leading medical 
schools and hospitals of America. 

A welcome and necessary feature of the present Textbook, not, we 
are soiTy to say, always found in composite publications, is the readily 
recognizable correlation of the subject-matter, so that although various 
authors are assigned special themes for discussion, still an attempt, and a 
generally successful one at that, has been made to preserve throughout 
the text a logical sequence. 

Still another satisfactory feature is that the table of contents indicates 
the authorship of each section. 

. Nearly nine hundred colored and half-tone illustrations are to be found 
in the work, and we cannot pass to a consideration of the text without a 
word in regard to the accuracy as well as artistic beauty of these illus¬ 
trations. A little study of the illustrations reveals the fact that most 
of them are systematically drawn to a scale, uniformity generally being 
preserved usually one-third or one-sixth life-size. This will become 
evident to any reader who, for instance, will take the trouble to compare 
the conjugate verm of several sagittal sections in the work. The me 
holds good for the figures. We can only regret that the principle was 
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not carried further, and, in addition to the full labelling which we find 
made directly upon the drawings, the scale of reduction from life-size was 
not also added. Each borrowed engraving has been properly credited, 
and all have been redrawn, excepting those reproduced from the well- 
known copper-plates of Hunter and Smellie. We recognize some friends 
in cuts which come from France through the work of Farabeuf and Vur- 
nier, relating to diagnosis and mechanism; from Germany, through 
Braun, Schroeder, Waldeyer, and Zweifel, regarding accuracy in topo¬ 
graphical anatomy; and from Scotland, through the atlases of Hart, Bar¬ 
bour, and Webster, concerning the structure of the pelvic floor. Such 
a reillustration of an entire department of medicine could only have been 
rendered possible by an unprecedented liberality on the part of the pub¬ 
lisher, and he, together with the art editor, has left nothing undone that 
could add in the least to the artistic beauty above referred to. 

The work comprises some one thousand pages, divided in six sections 
as follows: I. The Generative Organs, including their Anatomy and 
Physiology; H. Pregnancy, including its Physiology, Diagnosis, Hygiene, 
Management, and Pathology; IH. Labor, with its Physiology, Con¬ 
duct, Mechanism, and Dystocia; IV. Puerperium, together with its 
Physiology, Diagnosis, Management, and Pathology; V. Newborn In¬ 
fant, its Physiology and Pathology; VI. Obstetric Surgery, with the 
subheadings of Instrumental Operations, Manual Operations, and Coeli- 
otomy for Sepsis in the Childbearing Period. 

In Section I., the Generative Organs, we first find the anatomy of the 
bony pelvis taken up, and, with the aid of the multitude of clear and 
attractive illustrations, described in a most comprehensive manner. We 
note that a careful exposition is given us of the pelvic articulations, par¬ 
ticularly of that at the pubis, and we naturally look for a more compre¬ 
hensive description of the position of the pelvis in the skeleton, as effected 
by the changes in the posture of the body, in view of the claims made 
in the last two years regarding the effect of increased pelvic inclination 
upon the conjugata vera. We find no reference to Watcher's position at 
this point, although it is sufficiently described under version on pages 960 
and 9611 The pelvic floor, its muscles, fascia, vessels, and construction 
is well cared for, due importance being given, as should be the case in a 
work upon obstetrics, to the levator ani muscle. The anatomy of the 
female generative organs, comprising thirty-three pages, five of which are 
given to the mammary glands, is concise and written in a style for a work 
destined to be used as a text-book. 

Three pages only are assigned to the physiology of these organs, namely, 
to ovulation and menstruation, and we believe, in view of the abbreviated 
nature of this section, that Marshall’s conclusions, that “ the decidua of 
a particular menstrual period is related, not to the ovum discharged at 
that period, but to the ovum discharged at the preceding period,” is 
given undue prominence, and is, in fact, not altogether “ fully warranted 
by the more exact data furnished by careful observation.” 

Eighty-six pages are assigned to the physiology of pregnancy, sixty- 
two of which are taken up with the development of the embryo and the 
foetus. Embryology and the formation and relations of the various 
membranes, embryonic and foetal structures, are fully illustrated by re¬ 
productions of sections and by diagrammatic figures. We would have 
wished that more space were given to the formation and anatomical 
structure of the various deciduae, and that the relation of the constructive 
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stage (Marshall) of menstruation, and the formation of the vera were 
more forcibly brought out here instead of under the section on Menstru¬ 
ation. A few lines on page 86 dispose of the deciduae. 

Among the Changes in the Maternal Organism Induced by Preg¬ 
nancy due prominence is given to Webster’s recent work in frozen sec¬ 
tions. We are glad to notice that when the writer comes to take up the 
changes produced in the urine by a physiological pregnancy, two pages 
are given at this point to the albuminuria of pregnancy which is not 
followed by other symptoms of toxaemia. “ If the presence of albumin 
is but slight, it may be physiological, or, if pathological, no noticeable 
symptoms may be observed; but if it is considerable and persistent, and 
if it occurs early in pregnancy, the prognosis is grave. . . . From a 
clinical standpoint it is ordinarily presumed that when there is albumin¬ 
uria there is also unemia to a corresponding degree . . . but cer¬ 

tainly these two functional disorders do not hold the same proportion 
or relation. There may be much albuminuria and but little urserain, and 
vice versa. It is the degree of the latter disorder that forebodes evil.” 

We believe the above, in view of modem investigation into the tox- 
ajmia of pregnancy, to be sound and safe teaching, and the concluding 
sentence of this section, where, in order to eliminate from the blood the 
poisonous material of urea and its products, we are directed first “ to act 
as potently as we can ” upon the “ compensatory organs of the kidneys,” 
namely, the bowels and the skin, and afterward turn our attention to the 
control of other symptoms, to be equally reliable teaching for the student 
or practitioner. 

We find under Accidents and Surgical Operations during Pregnancy 
much evidence drawn from cases and the recent literature of the sub¬ 
ject to prove that major operations are generally well borne by the preg¬ 
nant woman; on the other hand, we are reminded that minor surgical 

E rocedures of an irritant character are sometimes, if not often, attended 
y disastrous results. Thus the case observed by Fancon in the clinic 
at Strasburg is cited where a neglected sprain demanded cauterization 
of the ankle-joint. Abortion resulted, followed by septicaemia, necessi¬ 
tating amputation. 

Fourteen pages are given to the subject of Abortion, of which but a 
single page is assigned to its pathology. The use of the tampon is ad¬ 
vised in inevitable abortion to control hemorrhage before the fourth 
month ; after that time it is considered dangerous, on account of con¬ 
cealed hemorrhage, and rupturing of the membranes is to be preferred, 
and that failing, the emptying of the uterus as quickly as possible. 
In incomplete abortion, in mild cases, in the absence of sepsis, a conser¬ 
vative treatment is allowed, namely, the use of ergot, vaginal douches, 
and the tampon. In the presence of much pain, hemorrhage, or suspi¬ 
cion of sepsis, complete emptying of the uterus by digital curettage is 
given the preference to instrumental. 

The subject of Extrauterine Pregnancy is clearly and concisely pre¬ 
sented, especially the directions regarding the operative treatment. The 
electrical treatment has, the writer tells us, “ deservedly fallen into dis¬ 
repute,” and the injection of fluids into the sac for the purpose of killing 
the foetus “ is only mentioned to be condemned.” The preparations and 
details for operation before rupture of the sac, at the time of rupture, 
after rupture, and after calcification, mummification, or suppuration of 
the foetus, are set forth in detail, and will prove, we feel sure, a valu- 
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able portion of the work, and one often to be referred to for aid in these 

^The Conduct of Normal Labor, including antisepsis, practical and 
working rules for disinfecting in both hospital and private practice, the 
obstetric examination, including internal and external pelvimetry, the 
arrangement of the lying-in room in private practice, anesthesia, the 
repair of lacerations, is all that can be desired as regards the text, and 
is in addition fully and beautifully illustrated, with few exceptions, by 
means of half-tone reproductions of photographs or drawings taken at 
the bedside. We know of no description of this important subject in 
anv language that can equal the present one for clearness of diction and 
illustration. The Mechanism of Labor in the following hundred pages 

is scientifically and clearly set forth. . . . ,, 

In the next one hundred and fifty pages the subject of Dystocia is ably 
discussed. Pelvimetry is here again gone into and illustrated, and the 
pathological museums of Philadelphia, Washington, and New York have 
been ransacked for instances of pelvic deformity, which are here repro¬ 
duced, many of them with their measurements added, which latter ren¬ 
ders the illustrations doubly valuable. _ 

Another one hundred and fifty pages are assigned to the Puerpenum, 
which is divided into four sections, as above stated. Under the physiol- 
o"V of the condition due stress is laid upon the fact of the lying-in woman 
being “ eminently predisposed to disease.” M ebster s rerant work in 
frozen sections of the puerperal woman is given due prominence. H e 
are pleased to note that the diagnosis of the puerperal state, usually 
omitted in text-books, or only given a few lines, is here given the place 

" Tlresection upon Puerperal Infection is an exhaustive and scientific 
exposition of the subject. The terms “puerperal fever” and puerperal 
septicaemia ” are rejected as “both too wide and too narrow for our pur¬ 
poses,” and preference is given to that of “puerperal infection, because 
that term designates pathological conditions occurring during pregnancy, 
labor, and the puerperium which are both mild and severe, as well as 
local and general. The text clearly indicates the belief of the -writer in 
the possibility of the transmission of the infecting agent in puerperal 
infection through the air to a limited extent, and the history of the so- 
called “epidemic” of puerperal fever at the Lew Tork Maternity Hos¬ 
pital following the application of guano to an adjacent garden is quoted 
in proof of this belief. Statistical tables we find here showing in an 
interesting and concise manner the revolution in mortality ot childbirth 
that the antiseptic treatment of the condition has wrought. Most explicit 
directions as regards the preventive treatment are given, and even in 
this day of antiseptic surgery are well worth a careful perusal- bpeak- 
ing of apparently normal labor, we find the statement: No one can 
foresee—the average general practitioner least of all—what complica¬ 
tions may arise during labor. Where an easy delivery has been prom¬ 
ised the healthy primipara, it may become necessary to perform version, 
etc. and . . . the result . . . depends almost entirely on the 

aseptic or the septic condition of the patient at the time of its perform¬ 
ance, taking for granted that the operator uses all antiseptic precautions. 
Following in italics we find this sentence: “ The doctor and the nurse 
should know that they jeopardize their Patients life by introducing into 
her vagina a finger that is not disinfected .” The curative treatment is 
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admitted to be much less effective than the preventive, and the various 
procedures to be carried out after infection has occurred are carefully 
stated. 3 

The concluding section of the work is that upon Obstetric Surgery 
which includes a timely and interesting discussion of the subject of Celi¬ 
otomy for Sepsis in the Childbearing Period. We regret that in a work 
of the present character that no mention is made, if only to condemn it 
of manual dilatation of the os as an obstetric surgical procedure: only 
once (page 596, under Placenta Pnevia) do we find accouchement forc6 
mentioned Instrumental dilatation of the uterus by means of Hegar’s 
larnier s, Barnes’s, and Champetier de Ribes’s dilators is fully described 
and illustrated. Incision of the parturient cervix, multiple or deep, we 
lu-x*° reference to, and perhaps it is properly omitted, in view of 
the fact that our data are not yet sufficient to warrant positive conclusions. 

I he obstetrician and the general practitioner will find this book not only 
a pleasant and interesting volume, but the most valuable of its kind, both 
on account of the wide experience of the several authors and because 
of the attractiveness and accuracy of its illustrations. Its value to the 
student is enhanced, in addition to the above, because of the systematic 
avoidance of conflicting statements and the fulness and clearness with 
which directions for treatment are stated. As an authority, as a book 
of reference, as a “ working-book ” for the student or practitioner, we 
commend it because we believe there is no better. J. C. E. 


A Text-book of Practical Medicine, designed fob the Use of 

Students and Practitioners of Medicine. By Alfred L. Loomis, 

M.D., LL.D. Eleventh edition. New York: William Wood & Co., 1895. 

A text-book that has gone through ten editions in as many years is 
a rare thing in these days, when competitors issue from the press at the 
rate of about one a month. When the first edition of the work before 
us appeared the field was not so full, yet it kept its place, and the ap¬ 
pearance of this eleventh edition shows a determination to maintain its 
position. At least we assume that this is the reason for its appearance, 
and that it is not issued as a memorial to its author. 

It might seem that criticism of such a work would be superfluous, but 
the cntichos semi-historical duties to perform. He knows that text¬ 
books on the practice of medicine have their fates, like others, and so 
tumish stnkingbut melancholy evidences of the progress of our art. 

The plan of Dr. Loomis’s book will rarely be followed in future works 
on practice. The introductory chapters on General Pathology and Bac¬ 
teriology may have been necessary in former days, but do not now serve 
any useful purpose. 

In reading the subsequent chapters it is easy to find the reason for the 
popularity of this work. ^ That is due, we think, to the air of candor and 
sincerity pervading all its pages. Encyclopaedic knowledge is not set 
torth, but in almost every chapter it is made clear that the author had 
observed carefully, had thought earnestly for himself, and so had arrived 
at convictions of original and real value. All this is set forth in a plain 
and simple way, so that the student sees clear pictures of disease to store 
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in his memory, and the physician finds in positive terms what he formerly 
but dimly grasped. Such books are read by students of medical.litera- 
ture long after the mere compilations are forgotten. The descriptions 
of signs and symptoms are painstaking and on the whole accurate; the 
directions for treatment minute and careful, revealing the skilled prac¬ 
tical therapeutist. Remedies are recommended confidently, at times 
freely, but never without a conviction as to their value. On the other 
hand, drugs found useless by the author are so described. The style is 
usually clear and plain. At times a semi-didactic manner is adopted, 
and repetition, so useful in oral instruction, is sometimes used with good 
effect, as in the chapter on Pneumonia, in which the panting respiration 
is mentioned several times. Occasionally the statements are unintelli¬ 
gible, as when the author tells us (p. 265) that “ most patients do best 
on a diet free from hydrocarbons,” or that for patients with gastric ulcer 
rest in bed for three months is necessary. “ Spiliform ” bacilli (p. 29) 
are new to us; the statement (p. 332) “ Iceland is the only country in 
which the hammtoids are not found ” doe3 not convey any information ; 
nor can we imagine what is meant by the following (p. 818): “ An 
organized ferment, bacterium, or tarnea {which develops to a certain point 
in a proper medium and then suddenly ceases its career), has been found 
in blood and breath and in glycerin on which children with measles 
have breathed.” 

The classification is in some respects peculiar.. Basedow’s disease is 
placed among diseases of the heart; dengue is considered between the 
sections on Acute and Chronic Malaria; there is a chapter on “ Gastric 
Dyspepsia,” in which no good reasons are given for the use of such a 
term. The work shows strange survivals in the sections on Pathology. 
It is said (p. 265) that “ the varieties of cancer of the stomach are 
scirrhus, medullary, and epithelial. Any one may undergo colloid de¬ 
generation and thus appear as either villous or melanotic cancer.” The 
introduction to the section on malaria shows the influence of. modem 
investigations. The statement, however, that “ forms of malarial para¬ 
sites ripe for segmentation are not often seen in the blood from the 
finger, except in malignant cases,” is not correct.. The pathology of 
malarial pigmentation as here given is purely fanciful, and all through 
the discussion of malarial disease ancient and long-abandoned views are 
advanced, to. the exclusion of modem and exact knowledge now so 
accessible. 

In the sections on Diagnosis newer methods are rarely mentioned. The 
stomach-pump[!] is recommended several times, but the systematic.use 
of the stomnen-tube in diagnosis and the chemical and other examina¬ 
tions of the stomach-contents are not referred to. The modem methods 
of examining the blood are not alluded to. 

The remarks on treatment are for the most part commendable. The 
indications for and method of cold bathing in typhoid fever, are not 
such as should be followed. The section on Diphtheria, which is said to 
have been revised by a specialist, has a non-committal note on the serum- 
treatment which is not only antiquated, but all the more aggravating be¬ 
cause of the evident room for an adequate statement The assertion that 
“ Loreta’s operation of digital divulsion ” of the pylorus “ has been folr 
lowed by quite invariably favorable results ” (p. 283) is very remark¬ 
able, the result in a large percentage of cases being death, and in many 
others failure. 



